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B 
“We have our sages who drew from Heaven, 
The bolt that shines and the ight that warms, 
Who steer’d the helm of state when madly driven, 
It seem'd the prey of power and civil storms. 
We have our auihors — a 
James N. Barker, is a Philadelphian by birth; 
he was a captain in the artillery, and served on the 
frontiers during the late war with Great Britain, 
he has held several high and important offices, 
and is remarkable for a uniform and consistent 
course of conduct, Mr, Barker is better known by 
his dramatic than by his other productions. As 
early as 1807, he produced a comedy at the 
Philadelphia Theatre, entitled Tears and Smiles, 
and a melodrama, founded on the story of 
Pocohontas, which he called the “Jadian Prin- 
cess; or La Belle Savage.”” These were repre- 
sented with success; the latter on the evening of 
April 6, 1808. This production for smoothness 
and melody, would not disgrace the writings of 
George Colman. There is also a sprightiiness in 
the character of Rolfe, which forms an agree- 
able contrast to the love-sick melancholy of Percy. 
The following dialogue between Rolfe aod Percy 
is a fair specimen of the versification : — 
Rolfe. Now, my sad friend, cannot e’en this 
arouse you? 
Still bending with the weight of shoulder’d 
Cupid? 
Fie! throw away that bauble, love, my friend ; 
That glist’ning toy of listless laziness, 
Fit only for green girls and growing boys 
T’ amuse themselves withal, Can an inconstant, 
A fickle changeling, move a wan like Perey? 
Percy. Cold youth, how can you speak of that 
you feel not? 
You never lov'd. 
Relfe. Hum! yes, in mine own way ; 
Marry, "twas not with sighs and folded arms ; 
For mirth [ sought in it, not misery. ’ 
Sir, I have ambled through all love's gradations 
Most jollily, and seriously the whilst. 
I have sworn oaths of love on my knee, yet 
laugh'd not ; 
Compl.unts and chidings heard, but heeded not ; 
Kiss’d the cheek clear trom tear-drops, and yet 





wept not ; 
Listen’d to vows of truth, which I believ'd not ; 
And after have been jilted— 
Percy. Well! 
Rolfe. And car’d not. 
Perey Call you this loving ? 
Rolfe, Aye, and wisely loving. 
Not, sir, to have the current of one’s blood 
Froz’n with a frown, and molten with a smile ; 
Made ebb and flood under a lady Luna, 
Liker the moon in changing than ia chasteness, 
*Tis not to be a courtier, posting up 
To the seventh heav’n, or down to the gloomy 
centre, 


Oc the tool's errund of a wantoo—pshaw ! 
Woman! they're made of whimsies and caprice, 
So variant and so wild, that, tied to a god, 
They'd dally with the devil for a change. 
Rather than wed a European dame, 

I'd take a squawo’er the woods, and get papooses, 
Percy lt Cupid burn thee not for heresy, 

Love is no longer catholic religion. 

Rolfe. An’ ifhe do, I'll die a sturdy martyr, 

And to the last preach to thee, pagan Percy, 

Till I have made a convert. Answer ne, 

Js not this idol of thy heat: en worship 

That sent thee hither a despairing pilgrim ; 

Thy goddess, Geraldine, is she not false? 

Percy. Most false ! 
Rolfe. For shame, then; cease adoring her ; 

Untwine the twisted cable of your arms, 

Heave from your freighted bosom all its charge, 

Tn one full sigh, aad puff it strongly from you ; 

Then, raising your earth-reading eyé to heaven, 

Laud your kind stars you were not married to ber, 

And so forget her, 

Percy. Ah! my worthy Rolfe, 

’Tis not the hand of infant Resolution 

Can pluck this rooted passion from my heart ; 

Yet what I canI will; by heaven! I will. 
Rolfe. Why, cheerly said ; the baby Resolution 

Will grow apace ; time will work wonders in him. 
Percy. Did she not, afteriaterchange of vows— 

But let the false one go, 1 will forget her. 

Your hand, my friend; now will | act the man, 
Rolfe. Faith, t have seen the do’t, and burn'd 

with shame, 

That he who socoull fight, should ever sigh. 
Percu. Taink’st thou our captain lives! 
Rolfe. Tush! he must live ; 

He was not born to perish so. Believe't, 

He'll held these dingy devils at the bay, 

Tull we come up and succour him, 

Percy. And yet 
A single arm against a host—alas! 
I fear me, he has fallen. 

Rolfe. Then never fell 

A nobler soul, more valiant, or more worthy, 

Or fit to govern men. If he be gone, 

Heaven save our tottering colony from falling ! 

But see, th’ adventurers from their daily toil. 


Attila,atragedy. The Embargo, or What News? 
acted in 1808. How totry a Lover, a very neat 
and sprightly comedy, published in 1817. Maur- 
mion, or the botile of Flodden Field, dramatized 
from Sir Walter Scott’s poem of that name.® 
Travellers. The Armourer’s escape. (n 1823 he 
prodaced a tragedy, entitled Superstition, the 
scene of which is laid in New Englind, and one 
of the p:incipal characters is Go, the regicide, 
this is perhaps ‘he best of Mr. Barker’s production, 
it has been played frequenly and with decided 
success.t 





® The popularity of Scott's Marmion induced Mr. 
Barker to dramatise it. ‘The play was first produced 
at the Pa:k Theatre, New York, and had an astonish- 
ing run. Thore conerrned, apprehending a prejudice 
to exist inthe public mind against native producti ne 
thought it politic to announce “ Marmion” as from 
the pen of Thomas Morton, and as having been “ re- 
ceived with unbounded applause in London.” By this 
stratagem, the peice obtained an impartial trial ; and 
thousands lavished applause, who otherwise would 
not have endured the strains of an American muse, 
lest their critical acumen might be called in question. 

+ For some ints resting particulars in relation to this 
gentieman’s productions, see Duniap's American stage. 


(NUMBER Il. 


Lucius Junius Boot u.— Ugolino, or Blood for 
Blood, a tragedy. First played at the Arch street 
theatre for the benefit of Mr. H. Wallack. It is 
sai to possess considerable poetic merits. 

Davip Paut Baown, Sertorius ; Prophet of St. 
Puuls. Tie first of these was printed ia 1830, 
and acted by Mr. Booth, in his palmy days, with 
great success, it possesses considerable merit, and 
has nobly withstood the test of severe criticism. 
The latter has been played thrice, but not with 
the same success. The Prophet of St. Paul's 
like the dramatic productions of Byron, is better 
calculated for the closet than the stage, it is ob- 
viously not intended for representation. A critic 
of the period alluded to speaks of the autor 
thus :— 

“* Mr. Brown's poetry is generally smooth and 
harmonious. Besides a familiar acquaintance with 
the best models, he has a delicate ear, nicely 
alive to discord ; and he reads with a correctnz:: 
which would be likely, if applied as a test, to pre- 
vent all harshness of rhymical construction. In 
Sertorias it would be difficult to find a single 
jarring line. “Mr. Brown is one of our most 
popular lawyers,—lHe possesses, in aa eminent 
degree, those qualities which acquire and secure 
favor. His manners are frank ard courteous ; 
his conversation is sparkling and vivacious ; 
aod his temper is amiable and benevolent. As 
au advocate, he has few superiors, He enters 
thoroughly into his case—identifies himself with 
his client—and his warmth and energy always 
secure attention, and awaken interest, even when 
they fail to produce conviction. His declama- 
tion is bold and impassioned; his diction 
uncommonly free and felicitous; and he pos- 
sesses a readiness, self.command, and tact, 
which never forsake him. It is not surprising, 
then, that his clients should be numerous, and 
his business extensive; and hence it has hap- 
pened--to use the language employed in his 
simple but sincere dedication— that this “dra- 
matic sketch” was hastily “ drawn in the scanty in- 
tervals affurded by an arduous profession.” 

A general criticism upon the literary merits of 
any native production would be foreign from our 
purpose. In accordance, however, with the plan 
laid down we give extracis whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers, with such remarks as have appeared 
on or about the time of the representatien of the 
pieces. We wrote to David Paul Brown, Esq.° 
for copies of his plays that we might make such 
extracts as would tend to give our readers some 
idea of their literary merit, The politeness of that 
gentleman placed them before us, from which 
we have selected a few passages. We cannot 
resist the temptation of publishing the following 
letter from this admirable dramatic writer; it is 
written in his usual style of excellence, and 


* We were at the time fifteen hundred miles apart. 
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when Wadd that we have no personal acquaint- 
ance with him. His opeo, candid, and familiar 
style will convey to our readers a much better 
idea of Mr. Brown's character, than would whole 
pages of fulsome flattery from some crawling 
sycophant who, to ‘win, and wear favour,” 
would write anything, even at the expense of 
truth, 
Philadelphia, July 18,—’37. 

Dean Sirk, 


I received your kind letter, dated the first of 
this month, and hasten to reply. I am, perhaps, 
unlike most dramatic writers of the present, or 
any other day, for although neither of my dramas 
has met with much success, I think, beth have 
met with much more than they were entitled to, 
The impression of mine may be ascribable to my 
utter indifference as to their fate. They were 
written rather as matters of relief, from the cares 
and toils of an arduous profession, than with any 
view to their representation upon the stage. 
And if I may speak frankly, 1 must say, they 
derived greater celebrity from their author than 
their author will ever derive from them. In 
other words, it was not so remarkable that with 
vast professional engagements, I should have 
written two bad plays, as that [ should have been 
able to write any atall, Sertorivs has been per- 
formed nine times, and with the aid of Mr. Booth, 
was well received. The Prophet of St. Paul's, 
has been thrice performed, and by the aid of 
good luck has net yet been damned ; but for my 
own part I should be unwilling to run so narrow 
achance. In the most possible result, however, 
I should have been totally unaffected, as | confess 
to you, although I have much pleasure in the 
composition of such matters, | have no interest 
in their fate. I am an advocate, and not a 
dramatist. 

1 have attended to your request and deposited 
with Messrs Carey & Hart, a copy of Sertorius 
and the Prophet which L hope you will shurtly 
receive. 

Very respectfully yours, 


DAVID PAUL BBOWN, 
James Rees, Ese. 
EXTRACT FROM SERTORIVS—ACT Il. SCENE II. 


Citizen, Ay, answer to the people ! 
Sertorius. Here’s my Tarpeian rock, 
The tow’ ring height from which Sertorius falls '— 
Dost hear, Marcellus, they proclaim me traitor! 
‘This mighty Areopagus decides my doom, 
And hurls me to perdition, Traitors are often 
made 
As felons are, by the foul accusation, 
The pride of virtue, being virtue’s shield. 
By Hercules! "twere worth a little treason 
To purge the country of this rank disease ; 
lt grows plethoric, and its bursting veins 
Require the lancet. 
Enter Manttus, 
Manlius, Sertorius ! well encounter’d ; I am 
fiaught 
With direful tidings to thyself and Spain. 
Sertorius, Out with the public grie!, before 
the public! 
A private sorrow asks a private ear. 
The weight that all men share from sympathy 
Is lighten d ; but the thunder bolt, that falls 
On one poor heart, scathes, scatters, and de- 
stroys it. 
Let not the million gloat upon my woe! 
What has befallen Spain? 


ACT IlL.—=SCENB Il. 
Sertorius, (solus.) Rhea, my mother! in that 
hallow'd name, 

How many hours of guileless happiness, 
Of sportive and unchequer'd innocence, 
Roll back upon the ocean of past years, 
And burst upon the view ! 
—— Death, the destroyer! from thy potent spell 
Nor sex, ner age, nor weakness ‘scapes ; 
Time’s hoary locks—the ringlets of gay youth— 
The hero’s laurel, and the poet's wreath— 
Love, honor, health and beauty, are thy spoil : 
The mitred, and the sceptred yield to thee,—_ 


In difereutial horror, all—all submit. 

Save virtue, who in radiant smile beholds 

Thy dread approach, and arm’d in heaven’s proof 

Contemns thee and thy retinue of ills, 

Alike triumphant o’er the tomb and thee. 

Thou canst not rob thy victim—thou mayst sly 
him, 

And teach survivors to deplore thy power: 

But, for this temp’ral lite—this life of sorrow, 

This life of death, thou giv’st him life eternal, 

Unfading joy, and everlasting love! 

Our readers have a'l perused, no doubt, the 
elegant lines of Percival beginning with 
* He comes not 
I have marked the lengthening shade, &c. 

And stiJl he comes not.’’ 

The author of Sertorias must have remembered 
their beauty and simplicity, and as it appears 
some of their words. 

“ He comes not: 
The seiting sun begias to tinge the west 
With his departing rays, and still he comes not, 
What bodes this strange delay, &c. 
Scene iii, Act v. 

As the works from which we have made these 
extracts are extant, the reader,if fond of dra- 
matic poetry, is advised to enlarge his library by 
placing them among the choicest productions of 
the tragic muse. ‘Tne time will come, when 
American authors, and American works will be 
more highly appreciated than they are at the 
present period of our writing. 

FROM IHE PROPHET OF ST. PAUL'S. 
If royalty derived its stamp from nature, 
Or worthy inherent challenged for itself 
The rev’rence and submission which we pay 
To worth presumptive, or if regal pewer— 
The right to sway the destiny of others— 
Sprung only from a conquest of ourselves, 
Thou wert a native monarch. 
* x « * 
Is it just 
That doting age, forgetful of the tomb, 
Should thus stretch forth its sickly, palsied hand, 
To crop the bloom of youth, and blight her joys 
Beyond all hope of a reviving spring? 
* x x * 





Thus to emerge 
From the dark, struggling, adverse clouds of fate, 
Like the bright sun from a tempestuous sky, 
All radiant and majestic in his glory, 
Hiow much more godlike than when rosy hours 
And gentle fanning zephyrs cling around 
His goldea chariot, and enamoured shed 
Their fragrant incense o’er its burnish’d track. 
« + 
Resign her, then ; bestow her on your riva’. 
Your boasted love is lixe the cataract, 
Which foams and rages, while impediments 
Ob-truct its swelling surge. Give it full sway, 
And lo! its silver stream glides gently oa, 
Aad lu 1s itself to sleep with its own masic. 
Or, like an o'erspent gladiator, who, 
Triumphant in the ring, wren victory’s spoils, 
Flash in his eye, is powerless to grasp them ; 
And dies, deploring all his struggles past. 
ANECDOTE OF DAVID PAUL BROWN, 
Some fifleen years ago when the duties of a 
juror required my regular attendance at the courts, 
the pecul:ar manner and style of this gentleman’s 
pleading struck me as being highly dramatic; 
not an affected theatrical manner, but one the 
result of much study of human nature, the effect 
of which was startling, and almost overpowerin-:, 
particularly t» the poor devil about undergoing 
the ordeal of cross-examination, One case, while 
1 was an empanneled juror, left an impression on 
iny mind that time can never erase. ‘I'he witness 
was a respectable looking maa, with a calm, 
settled couutenance, as placid as are the deep 
waters, when the storms have passed in their 
fary away. ‘Tere was not in any one of his 
strongly marked features, the least indication, or 
index to a volume of crimes which lay hid in his 
breast. 1 had noticed this man particularly, and 
in a former case had received as gospel his evi- 
dence. But the whole feature and character of 
the man were now changed. Mr. Brown, the 





attorney in the case before the court, objected 
to his evidence; it would not, he observed, be 
received; the reasons were demanded by the 
court, they were promptly given—the man was a 
convict—unpardoned, and thus placed beyond 
the pole of the law, by hiscrimes, to b- admitted 


at the bar, otherwise than asa criminol. Much 
excitement ensued, the witness looked surprised, 
he rebutted the charge with indignatien, spoke of 
character—law —and justice; his eyes flashed 
as he bol lly stated to the court that he never was 
in prison ; never been subj-ct to the lash of the 
liw in any shape. Injured innocence, insulted 
pride—wounde | honour, all seemed to rise up 
for vengeance against the vol! accuser. Mr. 
Brown arose from his chair, where he hid seated 
himself at the commencement of the witness’ de- 
claration of innocence, and walked up to him. 
There was determination in his look—his soul, 
searching eye was fixed like that of a basilisk 
on the witness—the effect was almos tthe same, 
for his victim’s gaze was also as fixed, the ene 
however was that of power—the other that of 
fear. Mr. Brown spoke,“1 have obj-cted to 
your evidence sir—this objection is founded upon 
a knowledge of your character. Answer me, sir! 
Were you not convicted and punished in the 
State of Delaware for a heinous crime ? " No sir.” 
This was uttered with an evidently assumed 
boldness. 

*« Never ?” 

“No, sir!” 

“If L were to strip up the sleeves of your coat, 
and point tothe letter R, branded on your right 
arm, near the shoulder, and say, this was done 
in Newcastle, Delaware, what answer would 
you make ?” is 

The poor wretch was crushed ; his artificial 
courage melted away before the fire of an intel- 
lectual eye. It is scarcely necessary to add— 
Brown gained his cause. From that moment [ 
admired him, and when his Tragedy of * Serto- 
rius made its appearance, | read it with additional 
interest from the fact of associating a highly 
interesting scene in real life, with the mioy which 
so frequently occur in dramatic existence. 

For the Dramatic Mirror. 
SKFTCH OF THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM WARREN. 
BY COLLEY CIDBER, 


“What is the end of Fame? ‘tis but to fill, 
A certain portion of uncertain paper.” 
Byron. 


It is a pleasing reflection to the dramatist, and 
to every well informed mind, that the drama is 
now identified with, and is considered an impor- 
tant branch of the literature of our country, the 
mistress of the arts and sciences, around whose 
altar genius clings with fond delight. 

Among those who were the most strenuous in 
its cause, and who assisted at its early birth, and 
strengthened with its growth, the opinion of the 
public, was the subject of our present sketch. 

Mr. Witttram Waren was born in the year 
1767, he came to this country in 1796. His 
father was a respectable mechanic iu the city of 
York, England. But his son having seen a play, 
he needs must be an actor, and at the early age 
of seventeen he appeared as ‘‘ Young Norval,”— 
and shortly after marched away from home, with 
one shirt and a half, the half upon his back, the 
whole one neatly tied up in the only silk pocket- 
handkerchief he had; the companions of his 
journey were members of a celebrated strolling 
company under the management, or rather com- 
mand of one Davis. Insignificant as this little 
statement of the early history of Warren may 
appear, there are some associations connected 
with it, highly pleasing to the lovers of the Drama. 
One may exclaim, “what is itto me, when and 
where a player was born? What care I, for a 
strolling vagabond company of actors ?” we admit 
** nothing.” Yet, gentle reader, if you look back 
vpon your past life, as Zdo on mine ; fix upon som 























peculiar distressing situation, you may find in 
the association, that trifles are of more interest to 
us in after lie, than we are aware of upon hasty 
aad unjust conclusions, 

I can refer to one lone, isolated period of my short 
life, when alone, many miles from any settled 
habitation, bare foot, penniless, homeless—with 
no friend to console, or relative to aid. One event 
then, and there, opened a small volume in my 
history, and stamped with indelible characters 
upon its title page, words, which have been as a 
Mentor to me, through all the varying and the 
changing scenes of life. So it was with War- 
ren, in the early days of his dramatic career, 
his associates were men whose names were then, 
as nothing in ‘he great scale of human life.— 
What was Riley? and yet, who is there, that has 
not read the “Itimerant,” shed tears over its 
pages, aud laughed at its wit, though at the 
author's expense? Who was Jefferson? and yet 
who has not listened, pleased, and delighted for 
years, and never tired, when the best comedian 
in the world appeared upon the stage. Who was 
Bignell? go ask the generous, the high minded 
southerner who Bignell was ; his answer will be, 
in the warmth of praise, “I knew him well.” Who 
was Warren, then? Is there a man living will 
ask the question, who remembers Shakspeare’s 
Falstaff, upon the boards of the Chesnut Street 
Theatre? These were a few of that “vagabond 
company,” who in after years gave an impetus 
to the drama, which time, in its onward course, 
hurries more rapidly on to the niche of everlast- 
ing honor an fame, destined for it from the birth 
of Euripides, 

Warren's history is one of interest, he suffered 
all the privations of a player’s life, attendant 
upon a subordinate situation, Though the fas. 
cinations of the stage are great, yet it is but a 
gilded toy to please the fancy; he who intends to 
pursue itas an avocation, fiads it no easy task ; 
the allurements are fled, when the labor com- 
mences—pleased while pleasing others he fiads 


u— 

—“A heavy, hollow ball, 
Suspended on a slender, subtle hair, 
And filled with storm, winds, thunder’s, passions, all 
Struggling within, in furious tumult there. 
Strange mystery ! man’s gentlest breath can shake it, 
And the light zephyrs are enough to break it.” 


It was not until he came to this country, that 
he found comparitive pleasure, it was young, and 
presented a fine, rich field for the genius and en- 
terprise'of men; rewards for merit, created a 
spirit of emulation, and ambition urged them on 
to action. It is not our intention to give an 
elaborate history of Mr, Warren, the chief part 
of which would only relate to the stage; and as 
green room secrets are only interesting to those 
intimately concerned we deem that portion of 
our readers by far, too small toswell up our pages 
with matter for their perusal. 

Warren’s Falstaff was a masterpiece; he 
seemed, particularly in the latter part of his life, 
—* The Falstaff Shakspeare drew.”—lis Sir 
Peter Teazle, was the beau ideal of all that was 
good—Old Norval, we shall never forget—Sir 
Anthony Absolute in the Rivals, and old Hard- 
castle ia She Stoops to Conquer, will never find 
another such representative. When he died— 
they all died. 

Warsren was,—‘ God rest his soul!” a jolly 
dog,.a boon companiyn for a king—‘* many a 
time, and oft,” in Letitia Court, has he kept the 
table in a roar, over a bottle of Madeira, and a 
steak, “‘a la mode.” Occasionally, Old Jef., with 
his gouty leg, would appear among them; and 
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last,though not least, old Francis joioed the 


** jovial set.” The latter was celebrated for his 
ready wit— at this time “ puns” were ynknown 
—Francis, like old Jef, in the latter part of his 
life became very gouty, and his comic humour 
which was wont to set the table in a roar, was 
swallowed up in pain.® Warren was a fie- 
quenter of “‘Rubicam’s,” a name which gave to 
his visiters’ faces a sign by which they were ail 
well hnown, 

The flowing anecdote, I believe has never 
been published :— 

While manager of the Chesnut Street Thea- 
tre, he had from the commencement of his maua- 
gerial career, rented a small wing of the theatre 
fronting on Chesnut Street, to a Mr, ——, for a 
soda water stand, at a low rent; by which means 
the"poor man was enabled to support a large family 
very comfortably. The increase of the valu: of 
property in the neighbourhood would have jasti- 
fied him in raising the rent upon the occupant; 
but from the natural benevolence of his heart, it 
was never done. One of those sneaking, narrow 
hearted, selfish fellows, who, when they see their 
neighbours doing well attempt to injure them if 
possible ; (one of this kind, a Mr, ——, a manu. 
facturer of soda water,) called on Mr. Warren, 
and offered him double the rent for the stand. 

“* What business do you follow, sir ?”’ 

** Making of soda water.” 

“Are you not aware, that I have already 
rented it foi a soda stand?” 

* Oh, yes, but as I understand, you only get 
—— dollars for it, and I will give you double!” 

“Soldo. Now, sir, this old man has occu- 
pied this stand for some time ; in fact ever since 
i have had the management of the theatre, aod 
sir, it is fully eoough for it, and as much as any 
honest man can afford to. give —he that would at- 
tempt to injure a poor man, is not an honest one, 
consequently, would not pay the rent,” 

“ Sir, [ am Mr. Neg 

“ Yes, I know you are a Mister ——, and for 
that very reason I vid you a very good after- 
noon.” 

It is not, perhaps, generally known, that Mr. 
Warren, while engaged with Wilkinson, played 
Gloster to the Jane Shore of Mrs. Siddons ; to 
her Isabella, Count Baldwin; to her Belvidera, 
Priuli ; and to her Lady Randolph, Old Norval, 
On Wigneli’s arrival in England, to rais2 recruits 
for the Philadelphia New ‘Theatre, Warren 
offered himself to that gentleman, and referred to 
Mrs. Siddons for a character, which she gave in 
such strong terms of recommendation that the 
American Manager made him an offer which he 
immediately accepted. The highest salary in 
the company to which he belonged, was a guinea 
and a half per week, and some stood as low as 
fifteen shillings, consequently, his prospects were 
anything but flattering at home, accordingly he re- 
paired to London, where he settled +! matters 
wih Wignell; and on the 10th of September, 
1796, embarked at Gravesend in corapany with 

ir, & Mrs. Merry, and Mr. Cooper. Mr, 
Warren's first appearance in Philadelphia was ia 
the character of Friar Laurence; Romeo, Mr, 
Moreton; Juliet, Mrs. Merry. After which, he 
performed Bundle in “ The Waternan,” We ae 
indebted to a very valuable, and scarce work for 








* Francis died, worn out by frequent attacks of 
the gout; Mr. Francis lived at an advanced age, cheer- 
ful and happy, though rendered inactive by a partial 
paralysis. Sickness, decay, and death, is the lot of 


all; cheerfulness, resignation, and happiness is the 
reward of those who love their God and their neigh- 
Dunlap. 


bhour—the benevolent.” 
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the following correct remarks on the acting of 
Mr. Warren, Published in 181). 

“In fifteen years constant observation on the 
acting of Mr. Warren, the public must certainly 
have made up their miods upoa his professional 
merits. No one on the stage has a more clear 
and indisputable right to the character than he 
has, since pertorming continually in tragedy and 
comedy, play and farce, and taking, as the occa- 
sional exigencies of the theatre demand, any, 
and every character of consequence, he is never 
less than respectable in any of them. Equally 
ready for Old Norval, or Lord Randolph, Fal- 
staff, or King Henry, &c., he is ulways sure to be 
perfect in each. But he is entitled to praise of 
a much higher kiod than that of being merely 
respectable ; in his performance of old men, in 
tragedy, and in sentimental comedy, he is 
jadicious, nervous, chaste, and pathetic, His 
King Henry, ia Richard the Third, his Old Nor- 
val, Brabantio, Priuli, and Stockwell, with 
many we cannot now name, are instances of his 
excellence in this department. Ia broad comedy 
—for instance in Falstaff, Lacafogo, Sir Peter 
Teazle, Hardcastle, Governor Tempest, Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Old Phillpot, Old Rapid 
Caustic, Old Dowlas, and infinite number of 
other characters; we should among the players of 
this country look in vain for his equal—and ia 
some of them scarcely find his superior in Europe. 
Of him, indeed, may be said what of no other in 
this country, but Cooke, cam be said, that as an 
actor, he wou'd be able to maintain in any thea- 
tre, in Britain ot Ireland, the same rank that he 
hcldshere. Asa private individual, in the various 
relations of life, whether as son, father, brother, 
husband, or friend, Mr. Warren need not fear to 
have his character put in competition with the 
best of his fellow citizens, This is a topic, 
however, on which we forbear to dilate. The 
people of this country, are rather ignorant of Mr, 
Warren's character, vor, to do him justice, are 
they niggardly in acknowledging his virtues; to 
dwell upon the sulyect, therefore, would only 
hurt his feelings, without conveying to any reader 
an idea that is not already familiar to him,” 

Mr. Warven removed to Baltimore ; in 1831, 
The writer of this sketch found him the landlord 
of an obscure inn, the sign uf “ Joho Falstaff,” 
hung over the door, It was the resort of the 
friends of the drama—but they, alas! were few, 
for the drama has but few friends in the monu- 
mental city. Of an evening I noticed the old 
veteran stager, hobbling before his door, the vie- 
tim to gout ; his once round plump figure shrunk 
up—and his once jolly face, the relic of other 
and brighter days, The causes which led to this 
sad reverse of fortune involves a loog and mel- 
ancholy tale ; it is, however, but an every day 
occurence, so we need not recuunt it. 

Warren, while io Baltimore was too weak te 
perform ; once, however, he essayed to do s0, for 
the benefit of his accomplished daughter, now 
Mrs. Proctor. The effort was made, and we 
who knew him in the days of “ auld lang syne,” 
noticed what “a falling off was thers.” 

It is melancholy to dwell upon the last expir- 
ing rays of genius—but alas! how much more 
painful is it, to watch life gotng out with its rays, 
So it was in Warren, the glimmering of the one 
was the dying of the other. 

We left Baltimore in April, 1832, for New 
Orleans ; in the following November we heard of 
his death. He died in Washington, D, C., 19th 
October, 1832, aged 66 years. 
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AND LITERARY COM PANION. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thalia— Has mistaken us—an inferior actor 

cannot be puffed through the columns of the 
Mirror. 

Truth—Contains much good sense ; but as- 
sertions are not consicercd gospel, unless ac- 
companied with corroborating facts. ‘The actor 
alluded to, has some good points, but the public 
know as much about him and his merits as 
Truth does. We should, however, be pleased 
to hear from the writer again, as he wields a 
ready pen. 

Biographical Sketches, of actors and ac- 
tresses would be highly acceptable. Will some 
of the initiated take the hint? 


THE STATE OF THE DRAMA. 
The present state of the drama is much to 


be regretted, an! the various reasons advanced, 
as to the cause, are, in our opinion, very far 
from the actual truth ; debating socicties, young 
men’s library institutions, taste for reading, &c. 
have all been given as some of the primary 
movements in the downfall of the drama. We 
cannot sce that these should, in the least, affect 
the legitimate drama. The sublime produc- 
tions of a Shakspeare, an Addison, a Gold- 
smith, a Sieridan, and a host of other equally 
eclebrated names, recited upon the stage by 
talented artistes, cannot, in any manner lesscn 
their claims to a literary character, or lower 
dramatic poetry in the estimation of the liberal 
and the judicicus portion of our community. 
What preserved the heroic poems of Tasso, 
and Cameons, but the powerful influence of 
the Stage? it was that which conveyed to the 
multitude, their beauties and their excellence ; 
nor would Addison's name have stuod as high 
in the annals of literary fame if it had not 
been for his cel brated tragedy of Catu. The 
drama is the life and soul of genius, it has 
thrown around creation a girdle of charming 
characters, studded with the richest gems of 
the world —feme—honor, and glory! The 
statuaries of classic Greece still remain proud 
memorials of that age of genius, as do the pro- 
ductions of th ir poets, to show the sup-riority 
of Stage poetry over every other specics of 
their literature. There is a wild charm, a fas- 
cination in theatrical representations, when 
they are properl y ccnducted which enlist all ia 
their favour; lessen their literary character and 
the charm is broken, the spell unchained. De- 
prive them of that character,and the drama can 
no longer claim rank, or hold a station with 
the many eminent litecary in-titutions of our 
country. Much of this character, we regret 
to say, has departed ; ignorant pretenders have 
burlesqued the beauties of the poet, and trod- 
den under foot all the rules which genius, ta’ect, 
and industry in th: profession have liboured so 
strenously to establish, The educated gett. 
man of the stage has been driven off by the 
half made up artist, who co nes befure the pub- 
lic, puffed into notice by the few, and ap- 
plauded by the many; simply because he bcl- 
lows loud, stamps furiously, grins bortil ly, and 
dies miserably —Such inroads upon the rm gu- 
lar system, and we may say purity of the 
drama, have caused many well educated, and 











sion to withdraw, if not entirely, at least are 
seldom seen upon the stage. 

To become an actor, now-a-days, isa very 
easy matter; in the go'den period of our stage 
history, it took years to accomplish what now 
is performed in a few weeks. Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Faulkner, Mr.C. S. Porter, Mr. 
Forrest, and other well known names to our 
community, are learning and improving yet ; 
while youth and inexperience boasts of being 
at the topmost round of the ladder, and sit 
down contented with a popularity which 
can ouly last, while the degraded state of the 
drama exists. Exalt it! call up the spirits of 
the drana, call up the talented, the educated, 
and the experienced; and lo! how soon will 
the Rosciuses of the stage sink down to their 
common level ; and if they rise, it must be by 
industry and application, the book not the glass 
their instructor. Their position will then urge 
them to excel by the only sure means upon 
each, study and perseverance. 


RICHARD PENN SMITH, ESQ. 


We owe an apology to this gentleman, for 
the omission of his name, in our preface to 
Dramatic Authors, where we speak of the 
“chaste and classical productions of Payne, 
Brown, Epes Sargeant, Barker, Conrad, and a 
Bird, that of R. P. Smith, should have been 
conspicuous. It is associated with our drama, 
it is identified with our stage history, and the 
omission is the more painful to us, because he 
stands too high in public estimation to be over- 
looked, particularly when the subject of the 
drama is on the tapis. We shall speak of him 
and his dramatic productions hereafter. The 
latter are to us like the “ bright dreams of the 
past,” 





* Which come in the night time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear, 
Long, long, be my heart with such memories fill'd, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d, 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


E. Ss. CONNER. 

This gentleman's style of acting is decidedly 
original, his very errors are the consequence of 
his mistaking the author, when examples would 
have pointed them out. We are all copyists, 
from the painter to the poet, from the infant to 
the nurse; all in some way or other, imitate 
what seems to them the most pleasing ; hence 
it is in acting we have tle various schools;— 
the Kemble, the Kean, the Macready, and the 
Reeve, in comedy. In the acting of Burton— 
George Holland, and Graham, we have an apt 
illustration of this fact; they are all modeled 
after the peculiar style of Reeve, and the simi- 
lurity between them is striking. Holland to!d 
the writer of this, that he never saw Mr. Bur- 





ton play. 

Mr. Conner, it is true, in his delinection of 
the Cardinil Richelieu, endeavoured to avo: d Mr 
Forrest’s prominent points, and in this avoid- 
ing, failed; for the genius of Forrest leaves 
nothing behind for others to garner. The 
actor in his bursts of passion must loose sight 
of mechanical imitation, be is the hero of the 
piece, and nature, rot art, shon!d be the prempt- 
er. Example, however, is not imitation, the 
modern schools are all alike, it is genius 
alone that marks out, and draws those broad 
lines of distinction between man and man. 
Vandenhoff totally failed in Richelieu, si:mply 


because he fell far short of Forrest's excellence ; 
in like manner, Booth surpasses Forrest in 
Richard, for the litter has not yet broken ia 
upon the magic circle Booth and the clder 
Kean have thrown around it. Mr, Conner 
must not take cffence at our remarks, in thus 
a!lud'ng to one particular character, for in his 
wildest dreams of ambition, he needs must 
co .f.ss that Richelieu is exclusively Forrest's. 

We have been pleased with Mr. Conner in 
many, very many characters, more particularly, 
however, with his Romeo, he enacted it well, it 
is one suited toa young and rumantic tempera- 
ment. We would however, respect/ully suggest 
to him to read it over in his closet, carefully, 
calmly, studiously, and let the beautiful lan- 
guoge of Shak-peare fall upon his heart like 
the sweet notes of music upon the listening ear. 

There should be a sympathy between the 
author and actor, apart from the mere recital 
of words, a sympathy as it were of sculs, and 
perhaps, there is not in the whcle range of 
Shakspeare’s characters one wherein the musi¢ 
of poetry and romance speak more powerfully 
to the feelings, than they do in this admirable 
production. We should say, by prop:r atten- 
tion, and close application, Mr. Conner could 
make the character of Romeo peculiarly his own. 
He has, however, a powerful rival in Mr. Mur- 
dock, whose Romeo to Miss Phillip’s Julict, at 
the St. Charles Street Theatre, New Orleans, 
in 1836, elicted from us, while in the Cresent 
city, a high toned compliment. 

Mr. Conner’s Rolla, is an unequal perform- 
ance, the addre:s to the suldiers was too labored, 
too studied, a speech of this kind, and under 
the circumstances should be off hand, prompt, 
and energetic. Yet upon the whole, the char- 
acter was we'll played ; and with the same sug- 
gestion made in regard to Rumeo, we predict 
for Mr. Conner equal success in Rolla. While 
upon the subject of advice, we annex some 
hints to actors generally, wh. h may not be 
thrown away. 

The great merit of an rct-r is to be seen, 
never lo see the audience J) s the highest 
and most different point to ‘'. . he can at- 
tain. The truth of this principle needs no de- 
monstration.—I° is s If evident. 

Why should there be one voice for the stage, 
and another for conversation? are not the con- 
cerns of life set forth on the stage? Then why 
not speak as we do in real Jife ? 

The actor who fullows nature always suc- 
ceeds better than one whi violates her laws. 
Then why is it that so many players rant, 
strut, whine, and stamp in parts where the very 
opposition of these things are required ? 

In alluding to the theatre, what is Nature? 
It is the faithful display of our feelings under 
the thousand forms that society imposes on 
them. 

The stage is held up as the true fountain of 
correct pronunciation. Rather let it be the 
gla:s, wherein the practice of the best speakers 
in sce‘ety is shown to the auditor. 

Are all actors and actresses so well educated 
that they can be authority for pronunciation of 
words, and the use of idioms? Few of them 
dive below the surface in quest of the precious 
pearls of knowledge. 

Actors are an imitative race. To imitate 
well is their art ; yet that art must be concealed. 
Ars est celare artem. 





























The st-ge is supposed to be the very spot 


where the action represented transpires. To 
as-ist in tis illusion, scenery is used. Then 
why do actors s,eak to the audience ? Why do 
they look directly at the spectators ? 

Was ever a solil quy well spoken on the 
stage? Invariably the player speaks to the 
audience, aad not to himself. Tala and 
Booth in their soli'oquies, {were exceptions to 
this remark, 

Stage trick is the most abhorent practice in 
the profession of acting. He whe resorts to 
it, is destitute of genius to mark out his own 
path, and substitute artifice for art. 





MAD. LECOMPTE, AND MONS. 
MARTIN. 

An overflowing audience assembled on Tues- 
day evening, to greet the first appearance of 
the graceful and elegant Lecompte, and her 
accomplished brother, Monsieur Martin, The 
rapturous applause and encores elicited by their 
performance affurds unequivocal testimony as 
to the high estimation in which they are held 
by all who can appreciate true excellence. In 
refinement and delicacy of style, we conceive 
Madam Lecompte unsurpassed by any artiste 


who has visited this country. 


“ 4 foot more tight, a ste» more true, 
Ne’er from the heath, flowers dash'd the dew.” 


Her appearasec is throughout characterized by 
an unostentatious modesty of deportment and 
dress, peculiar to herself, nor is propriety ever 
outraged by those galvanized contortions of 
person and limb, which, however, they may ex- 
cite or inflame the passions of the multitude, 
for the moment yet derogate most wofully from 
the beauty and perfection of the art, reducing 
what has been so aptly termed the “ poctry of 
motion,” to the degraded level of doggerel 
thyme. If Madam Lecompte rarely re-orts to 
the wild and fearful motions of a now popular 
danseuse, she possesses a higher claim to our 
approbation in her strict avoidance of those 
violations of decorum which give a shock to 
decency and suffuse the cheek of purity and 
innocence with the blush of shame, In addi- 
tion to which the unimpeachable course of her 
domestic life, from her earliest age has been 
such as to disarm calumny itself! The meed 
of popularity is not always awarded to the 
most deserving is a remark trite but truc. 

The saltatory performances were preceded 
by Robert Macaire, in which Browne the in- 
imitable Browne acknowledgedly the best come- 
dian of the two hemispheres performed the 
hero, in whose person he combined the “air 
imposant” of one of the elegants of A!lmacks, 
with an adroit and flippant exhibition of ras. 
cality, which (did we not know the contrary,) 
might lead us to suppose that he had been a 
favourite eleve of the accomplished and noto- 
rious Barrington, he who 

“ Left his country for his country’s good” 

He was adinirably seconded by Williams as 
Jacques Strop. ‘They played into one another's 
hands like battledore and shuttlecock, and sent 
us home in a state of exhaustion from laughter, 
although we consider the list picce as a drama 
but a poor sequel to the first. , 

Might we here respectfully suggest to some 
gentlemen, who, during the performance roam 
the lobbies of this theatre, indifferent to the 
attraction of the scene, that others may not 
be equally obtruse or apathetic, and that a box 


door is not the most suitable area for the dis- 
play of their powers of voziferation. Browne's 
best scene in the Maid of Croissey, was in- 
tirely lost to us on Monday evening from the 
incessant and noisy gabble of a knot of those 
persons who had formed a circle round the door 
belind us, and amongst whom we regretted to 
perceive one or two members of the theatrical 
profession. “ Let them be opinioaed.”— Ver- 
bum sat. 


PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS, 
Arch Street 


Mr. J. S. Browne, the inimitab'e comedian, 
has been playing to delight>d audiences, at this 
house for the last weck. His Robert Macaire 
is a perfect gem, and his Jack Phantom kept 
us convulsed with laughter, from first to last. 
He was ably supported by Mr. W. H, Williams. 
We regret to be compelled at this early period 
of our undertaking to find fault; bot the man- 
ner Pizarro was played, the other evening, and 
for the second time, at that, was horrible. Mr. 
Harrison was so imperfect, thet the prompter 
read the part behind the scenes. A judicious 
audience, judicivusly hissed him. Mr Conner 
trifled with the part of Rolla; this he should 
not do if he wishes to preserve a well earned 
reputation. His reading was bad, imperfect, 
and negligent; for instance :—* If I fall,” said 
he, “and sad forebodings shook him while J 
spoke,”—we quote as a specimen, marring 
thereby, the whole text, and making perfect 
nonsense of that beautiful scene. 

Mr. Myers as Ataliba, lacked that dignity 
which we are in the habit of associating with 
aking. We remember an anecdote of Elliston, 
who once enacting, George 1V was so carried 
away with the witchcry of the scene, and the 
loyalty of his feelings, actually, at the close of 
the piece, while plaudits made the welkin 
ring, walked stat:ly down to the footlights, and 
in the fulness of his mighty power and conde- 
scension, exclaimed“ God bless you, my people.” 
This was too much for the lovers of real 
majesty, instead of applause—he was awakened 
from his dream of ambition by a shower of 
hisses. Mr. Myers called up this incident, by 
the manner in which he spoke and acted, ad- 
dressing the audience as “his people.” Re- 
form it aliogether. 

Mr. Altemus, a new face, but a name well 
known to us, must not attempt too mach. Re- 
member, sir, the old nursery adage, “a child 
must creep before it can walk.” Forrest crept 
on for years before he felt strong enough to 
trust his legs. 

The Elvira of Miss Cashman was excellent; 
the Cora of her sister, good, if we except a 
palpable departure from the language of the 
author. 








Chesnat Strect. 
This establishment opens on Monday next, 


with Shakspeare’s play of “Much Ado about 
Nothing.” Fanny Elssler is announced for 
Monday se’night. 
Coates Street 

This little Temple, dedicated to Me]pomene, 
has passed into other and abler hands, than 
those we wot of. It is said they possess the 
means to cater for the denizens of the Northern 
part of our city, and are fully prepared to sus. 
tain the drama there. This is laudable, and 
shou'd be responded to by all those fond of 
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theatiicals. Among the company we notice 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Russell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thoman, Mr. and Mrs, Dowal, Mrs. 
Rogers, Mr. James, Mr. Curtiss, Mr. Hobson, 
&c., &c. It was arnounced that they would 
open on Thursday the 19th, with “Love and 
Suicide,” “Crossing the Line,” and “Pleasant 
Neighbour;” but not yet having visited the 
establishment, we are unable from personal 
knowledge to speak of the merits, or demerits, 
of the ladics and gentlemen named above. 


National 


Opens this evening for the seison; report 
argues favourably for its success, No observer 
of the sigas of the times, can doubt that pub- 
lic opinion as regards theatres, has latterly un- 
dergone a considerable change, and that even 
the mass of the community who have hitherto 
been satisfied with the bombast and murimery 
of unfledged tragedians and bar roon buf- 
foons, now require something of an intellectual 
cast, to attract their attention. 


MAD. LECOMPTE. 
The following well merited tribute to this 


lovely and amiable woman, is the production of 
one whose appreciation of true excellence is 
evidently 


“ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 


Ni ce charme secret, dont loeil est enchante’ 
Ni la grace, plus belle encore que la beaute’ 
Lecomte par sa danse, ou gaie, ou sericuse, 
Depeint du sentiment. limage ingenieuse 

Et tous ses movemens, du cwur sont les echos 
Ses gestes un language, et ses pas des tubleaux 


Justitia. 


NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 


Bowery. 
Opened for the season, on Munday, August 


16th, with an excellent company, among whom 
we see the names of Mr. and Mrs. Hield, Mre. 
Mossop, Mrs. Hunt, (lute Miss Kerr.) Mr, 
J. S. Jones, Dramatist, (late manager of the 
Tremont) and a host of others, in addition to 
the old fivourites.—The Surgeon of Paris; or 
the Massacre of the Hugenots, from the pen of 
J. 8. Jones, Esq., was produced here with 
great success, to a crowded house. The char- 
acters were admirably sustained, and the 
scenery and dresses magnificent. 
Chatham. 

This popular house has met with decided 
success the past week ; with such talent «es J. 
R. Scott, Kirby, C. Thorne, &c., it cannot do 
otherwise. ‘The melo-drama of the Surgeon of 
Paris, was announced to be performed here on 
Monday, 16th, but in consequence of an in- 
jonction being laid on it by J. S. Jones, the 
author, it was withdrawn. 

Little Drury. 

Mr. and Master Wood, together with the 
prizes have been the attraction here during the 
week. 








Park. 
Still remains closed. 
Olympic, 
Mitchell opens this establishment in a week 
or two. 


Niblo’s Garden 
Is thronged nightly with the fashionables of 


the city. Also, Castle and Tivoli Gardens. 


Vauxhall Gardens. 
Mr. Jenkins, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Herbert, 
Mossop, and others are figuring here. 
Ranger is in town. 


Barry is to be stage manager of the Park. 








$4 


f 
BALTIMORE THEATRICALS. 
® Frent Street 
F. C. Wemyss, opens the Front Street 


Theatre, in a few days, with J. 8. Jones’ 
new piece entitled the “Surgeon of Paris,” and 
the drama of the “Carpenter of Rouen.” 
Museum. 
Davenport, Quayle, and a Miss Phillips, are 
giving entertainments. 


—_ es 


ITEMS. 
At St. Louis a small theatre attached to the 


museum is in operation, at which establish- 
ment old Cowel, and Mr. Johnson are playing. 
‘Phe Slomans are announced for a few nights. 


Miss Rock is giving Concerts at the Boston 
Museum. 

Mr. Pelby opened the National, on Mond.y, 
the 23d. 

Where is F.S. Hill, the finished scholar, and 
the oncy spirited actor ? 

A summer theatre has been opened in Tra- 
verse street, near the circus, at which a come- 
dian of the name of Curfew, is “tolling the 
knell” of poor comedy. Methinks I hear a 
doleful sound. 

Henry Eberly, a Mr. Powell, with others 
are performing at Wilkesbarre in this state. 

Abbott is duing opera at Montreal,a Mrs. 
and Miss Manvers have also appeared. 

Mary Duff, is at Cleaveland, Ohio. 

Yankee Hill, and his quandom female com- 
panion Miss Reynolds, are giving concerts, in 


conjunction with Master St. Luke, at St. Johns, 


New Brunswick. Hackett is also at this place, 
playing Henry 1V, by permission of the Mayor. 
Young Toward is alo there. 

Charles Kean, and Miss Tree, were playing 
tugether at the Haymarket. with Celeste, 

At the Surrey, Sonnambuls, and Macbeth, 
with Wilson, Lefiler, and Miss Romer in both 
pieces. 

The Manvers and Seguins are at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Montreal. 

Mr. and Miss Barnes, are starring it at 
Malifix. 


Tremont Theatre.—We undestind that this 
establ shment, which has been fitted up by 
Mr. Andrews in a sty'e of splendour hereto. 
fore unequal'ed in Boston, since it closed, will 
be re-opened onthe 16th inst. with a fine com- 
pany, and every appointment on the most 
magnificent scale. We have been advised that 
one actre:s, ever among the first favourites of 
the Bostonians, after having been once engaged, 
has been ¢ mp led to throw up her engagement 
by a comedian who for same time has resided 
in Philadelphia. The actress we allude to is 
Mis. Bariett. Nous verans.— Boston Notion. 





Andrews and Preston of the Tremont Thea- 
tre, Boston, will open strong, with a house 
renovated and improve!, and a company, and 
orchestra greatly reinforced. Gilbert and wife, 
Creswick and wife, Field and wife, Johnson, 
(old men) from the Chesnut Street, Andrews, 
Mrs. S.nith, &c. &e., are among the corps, and 
Ostrinelli !e.ds the band. The Seguins, Elssler, 
and others are among the earliest engagements 
to be entered into for the season. 

Pelby, of the Boston “ National,” has been 
renovating his house and cowpany. He will 
open about the middle of September.—N. Y. 
Spirtt of the Times. 





SEA-GOING. 

He that cannot eat anything, dressed in any 
way, at anv time, out of anything, and this 
under the sight of any dirt, the effeet of any 
smell, the sound of any diseord, and the feeling 
ef any moiion, should not go to sea. 


For the Dramatic Mirror. 


THE RIVAL SINGERS. 


BY COLLEY CIBBER. 

Mr. S. was for some years the principal 
singer, for want of a better, in the Camp Si, 
Theatre, New Orltans. He Had,and Aas, for 
aught I know, a very pretty Ballad singing 
voice, and he answered very well for the 
captain Somervi'les,in farces, and the singing 
heroes in melo-drama. Mr.—I beg his pardon — 
Doctor C. was this season engaged, also, as a 
singer. He had a thundering voice, and what 
he lacked in musical skill, he more than made 
up in impudence and assurance. 

The actors with one accord, determined to 
set these vocalists by the ears. By retuiling to 
each, the pretended sayings of the other ;in a 
few weeks they began to treat each other ce'dly 
—and presently they dropped all intercourse. 
From the time they ceased to speak to or re- 
cognise each other, it took but a very short 
period to make them deadly foes, and many 
was the threat made on both sides. When 
they had got their jealousy and hatred excited 
to a proper pitch, it was agreed that a segular 
“blow up” between. the two. should end the 
joke. Ithad been a part of the system to make 
them believe that there was a great excitement 
in the town, about the talents of the two rivals. 
One night, having learned ia the box office 
that the farce of the Sprigs of Laurel, or the 
Rival Soldiers, was to constitute a part of the 
entertainment for a holiday night, I went into 
the green room, where the two vocal herocs 
where sitting, and addressed one of the prin- 
cipal performers thus—pretending not to see 
the two Captains, as we called them: “ This 
excitement about the two singers has grown 
to such an alarming extent, that the manager 
has deter:nined to have a ‘trial of skill,’ be- 
tween them; and the one who loses is to be 
discharged.” ‘The vocalists pricked up their 
ears—Captain 8. was incredulous at first, but 
C. was caught. at once. “ Vell, I’m ready any 
time—ZJ antt af. aid to meet the gentleman that 
vay, or any other!” He here cast a most 
killing look at his rival, who was Adonising 
before the large green room mirror. “ What 
piece is selected for the occasion, and when is 
the trial to take place ?” asked old Henderson, 
who is always ia the front rank of jokers.— 
* The Rival Soldiers, I believe, is the picce, and 
the 8th of January is selected as the most ap- 
propriate day for the contest,” answered I. 
Just at that moment as if to.confirm my story, 
the call.boy en‘ered, and. wafered up a cast of 
the very piece spoken o&—with Mr. S..set down 
for the character of Sinclair, and Mr. C. for 
that of Lennox. This settled the matter in 
their minds—there was.no joke in it, for the 
manager never joked. The songs were selected 
—rehearsals gone through, and the glorious 
8th arrived. The house was crammed, as it 
always was on fhat anniversary, and te bets 
ran high among the actors, as t» the result of 
the trial of skill. 

For the purpose of clearing their voices, C. 
provided a l.rge orange—and S. had. pro- 
cured some mixture in a 4 oz. phial, The 
mischievous actors contrived to fill C’s. orange 
with snuf—and to substitute pepper vinegar, 
from an oyster stand, for S.’s mixture in the 
phial. The moment. arrived when their fate 
was to be decided by the impatient public. 
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The two singers were looking askance at each 
other in the glass with no way friendly eyes,. 
when the call-boy baw'ed out at the door,— 
“Sinclair and Lennox—all the act!”—Away 
went the rival soldiers—but before mounting 
the steps which led to the stage, each hastened 
to his dressing room, to take a last “clearer” 
of his throat—a suck of the orange and a por. 
tion of the pepper vinegar. They met. at the 
steps which led to the stage. The vinegar. and 
the snuff began to be tasted. “Vat the ’ell 
‘ave you been putting ‘into my ‘orange ?”— 
bellowed out the doctor.—* What d—d stuff 
have you put in my phial ?—I’m poisoned” — 
replied S. “By G—d,” continued C., “I'll 
vip you ven I eome ‘uff the stuge!” Here 
the prompter’s voice was heard exclaiming, 
“the stageis waiting for Lennox and Sinclair.” 
Away they went—and met on the stage as 
friends—though their side glances were any 
thing but amicable. The cue for S.’s song 
was given to the orchestra; and, after clearing 
his throat as well-as he could, he began, intcr- 
lining the lines of the poet with some expres- 
sions of his own—thus :— 
“ Ob, my love is like the red, red rose, 
That sweetly springs in June— 
[Just wait till I catch you out of doors, that's all. 
My love is like the melody 
[PU be d—d if I don’t lay a cane upon your back. 


That sweetly plays in tune; 
[I believe its poison. 


And I will love my bonnie luss, 
[ My throat’s all raw. 
So deep in love am I; 
[Oh, you big-mouthed villain. 


That I will love thee still, my dear, 


{I can’t stand i.. 
Though all the seas gang dry. 
[I shall choke. 

Though all the seas gang dry, my dear, 

Though all the seas gang dry ; 
[Can't somebody get me a glass of water? 
And I will lowe tuee-still, my dear, 

[I can't sing the second verse. 

Though all the seas gang dry.” 

Next came C.’s turn—-the snuff began to 

make him disposed to vomit. 
“ March to the battle field, 
[Pl fight you by G—d, 
The foe is now before us, 
[Ugh !—I will—Pil be d—d if I don’t. 
Each heart is freedom’s shield; 
[Confound the snuff, I shall throw up. 
And Heaven is smiling-o'er us. 
[ Look out young man, ven we gets of the stage.. 
The woes and pains (ugh! my stomach) 
the galling chains— 
[It's worse than the poison you talk about. 
That keeps my spirits under, 
[I think a drop of something vould 'elp me. 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
{ You bloody rascal, you. 
To break our bonds asunder, 
[Pu break your ‘infernal ’ead. 
March to the battle field, &c.” 

Their side speeches to each other, while 
going on with their friendly dialogur, were 
equally amusing; but the above is a fuir spe- 
cimen of the whole scene. When they came 
off the stage, we all expected a regu'ar set-to; 
but somehow or other their anger died away, 
as the gffect of the snuff and vinegar ceased to. 
be felt,—and the next morning they exchanged 
mutual pledges of their innocence in regard 
to the “’oaz,” as the Doctor termed it,—they 
became excellent friends for the remainder of 
the season, and sung in concert ever after. 



































THE FORSKEN GIRL. 
BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 
“ They parted—as all lovers part— 
She with her wrong, and broken heart ; 
Bat he, rejoicing he is free, 
Bounds like the captive fr his chawoin, 
And wilfully believing she_ 
Hath found ker liberty again.” 
L. FE. Landon. 
4e there is an act which deserves deep and 
bitter condemnation, it is that of trifling with 
the inestimable gift of woman's affection. The 
female heart may be eompared to a delicate 
harp—over which the breathings of early af- 
fection wander, until each tender chord is 
awakened to tones of ineffable sweetness. It 
is the music of the soul which is thus called 
forth—a music sweeter than the fall of toun- 
tains or the song of Houri in the Moslem’s 
Paradise. But woe for the delicate fashioning 
of that harp if a change pass over the love 
which first called forth its hidden harmonies. 
Let neglect and cold unkindness sweep over 
its ‘delicate strings, and they will break one 
after another—slowly, pethaps—but surely. 
Unvisited and unrequited by the light of love 
the soul-like melody will be hushed in the 
stricken bosom—like the mysterious harmony 
of the Egyptian statue, before the coming of 
the sunrise. 

I have been wandering among the graves— 
the lonely and solemn graves. I love at times 
todo so. I feel a meluncholy not unallied to 
pleasure in conmuning with ‘the resting place 
of those who have gone before me—to go forth 
zlone among the thronged tombstones, rising 
from every grassy undulation like the ghostly 
sentinels ofthe departed. And when I kneel 
above the narrow mansion of one whom I have 
known and loved in life, I feel a strange as- 
surance that the spirit of the sleeper is near 
me a viewless and ministering angel. Itis a 
beautiful phylosophy, which has found its way 
unsought for and mysteriously into the silence 
of my heart—and if it be only a dream—the 
unreal imagery of funcy—I pray God, that I 
may never awaken from the beautiful dela- 
sion. 

I have been this evening by the grave of 
Emily. it has a plain, white tombstone, half 
hidden by flowers, and you may read its mourn. 
ful epitaph in the clear moonlight which falls 
upon it like the smile of an Angel, through an 
opening into the drooping branches. Emily 
was a beautiful girl—the fairest of our village 
maidens. I think I see her now, as she looked 
when the loved one—the idol of her affections, 
was near her with his smile of conscious tri- 
umph and exulting love. She had then seen 
but eighteen summers, and her whole being 
seemed woven of the dream of her first passion. 
The object of her love was a proud and way- 
ward being—whose haughty spirit never re. 
laxed from its habitual sternness, save when 
he found himself in the presence of the young 
and beautiful creature, who had trusted her all 
on the “venture of her vow,’? and who loved 
him with the confiding earnestness of a pure 
and devoted heart. Nature had deprived him 
of the advantages of outward grace and beauty ; 
and it was the abiding consciousness of this 
which gave to his intercourse with society a 
character of pride and sternness. He felt him- 
self in some degree removed from his fellow 
men by the partial fashioning of Nature; and 
he scorned to seek a nearer affinity. His mind 
was of an exalted bearing, and prodigal of 
beauty. The flowers of poetry were in his 
imagination a perpetual blossoming; and it 
was to his intellectual beauty that Emily knelt 
down—bearing to the altar of her Idol the fair 
flowers of her affection-—even as the dark eyed 
daughters of the ancient Gheber spread out 
their offsprings from the gardens of the East 
upon the altar of the Sun. 

There is a surpassing strength ina love like 
that of Emily’s—It has nothing gross, nor 
low, nor earthly in its yearnings—it has its 
source in the deeper fountains of the human 
heart—and is such as the redeemed and sance 
tified fiom Earth, might fel for one anothe 
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in the fair land of spirits—alas—that such be 
unrequited—or turned back in coldness and 
darkness upon the crushed heart of its giver! 

They parted—Ewily and her lover—but not 
before they had vowed eternal constancy to 
each other.—The one returned to the quiet of 
her home—to dream over again the scenes of 
her early passion—to count with untiring 
eagerness the hours of separation—and to weep 
over the long interval of “ hope deferred.”— 
The other went with a strong heart to mingle 
with the world—girded with pride and im- 
pelled forward by ambition. He found the 
world cold, and cailous, and selfish, and his 
own spirit insonsibly took the hue of those 
around him. He shut his eyes upon the past 
it was too pure and mildly beautiful for the 
sterner gaze of his manhood. He forgot the 
passion of boyhood—all beautiful and holy as 
it was—he turned not back-to the young and 
lovely and devoted girl, who* had poured out 


to kim in the confiding earnestness of womun = 


confidence the wealth of her affeotion, He 
came not back te fulfill the vow which he had 
plighted. 

Slowly and painfully the knowledge of her 
lover's infidelity came over the sensitive heart 
of Emily. She sought for a time to shut out 
the horrible suspicion from her mind—she half 
doubted the evidence of her own senses—she 
could not believe that /e was a traitor—for her 
memory had treasured every token of his 
affection— every impassioned word and every 
endearing smile of his tenderness. But the 
truth came at last—the doubtful spectre which 
had long haunted her; and from which she 
had turned away, as if it were sin to look upon 
it, now stood before her a dreadful and unes- 
capable vision of reality. There was one 
burst of passionate tears—the overflow of that 
fountain of affliction which quenches the last 
ray of hope in the desolate bosomm—and she was 
calm—for the struggle was over, and she gazed 
steadily and with the awful confidence of one 
whose hopes are not of earth, upon the dark 
Valley of Death whose shadow was already 
around her. 

It was a beautiful evening of summer, that 
I saw her for the last time. The sun was just 
setting behind a long line of blue and undulat- 
ing hills, touching their tall summits with a 
radiance like the halo which circles the daz- 
zling brow of an angel—and all Nature had put 
on the rich garniture of greenness and blossom. 
As [ approached the quiet and secluded dwell 
ing of the once happy Emily—I found the 
door of the little parlor thrown open; and a 
female voice of a sweetness which could hardly 
be said to belong to earth, stole out upon the 
so‘t summer air. It was tike the breathing of 
an Bolian lute to the gentlest visitation of the 
zephyr. Involuntarily I paused to listen—and 
these words—I shall never forget them—came 
upon my ear like the low and melancholy 
music which we sometimes hear in dreams— 

“ Oh—no—I do not fear to die 
For Hope and Faith are bold, 

And life is but a weariness— 
And earth is strangely cold— 

In view of Death's pale solitude 
My spirit hath not mourned— 

*Tis kinder than forgotten love, 
Of friendship unreturned ! 

And I could pass the shadowy land 
In rapture all the while— 

If one who now is far away, 
Were near me with his smile. 

It seems a dreary thing to die 
Forgotten and alone— 

Unheeded by our dearest love— 
The smiles and tears of one! 

Oh! plant my grave with pleasant flowers 
The fairest of the fair— 

The very flowers he loved to twine 
At twilight in my hair. 

Perchance he yet may visit there 
And shed above wy bier 

The holiest dew of funeral flowers 
Affection’s kindly tear !” 


It was the voice ot Emily eee She = 


leaning on the sofa as 1 entered the apartment 
—her thin white hand resting on her Bible. 
She rose and welcomed me with a melancholy 
smile. It played over her features, for a mo- 
ment, flushing ber cheek with a slight and 
sudden glow—and then passed away, leaving 
in its stead the wanness and mourptul beauty 
of the dying. It has heen said that death is 
always terrible to leok upon. But to the 
stricken Emily the presence of the destroyer 
was like the ministration of an Angel of light 
and holiness. She was passing off on the land 
of spirits like the melting of a sunsot cloud into 
the blue of heaven—stealing from existence 
like the strain of ocean music when it dies 
away slowly and sweetly upon the moonlight 
waters. 

A few days after, I stood by the grave of 
Emily. The villagers had gathered together 
one and all, to pay the last tribute of respect 
and affection to the lovely sleeper. They 
mourned her loss with a deep and sincere la- 
mentation—they marvelled that one so young 
and so beloved should yield herself up to mel- 
ancholy, and perish in the spring time of her 
existence. But they knew not the hidden ar- 
row which had rankled in her bosom—the 
slow and secret withering of her heart. She 
had borne the calamity in silence—in the 
uncomplaining quiectude of one, who felt that 
there are woes which may not ask for sym. 
pathy—afilictions, which like the canker, con. 
cealed in the heart of some fair blossoms, are 
discovered, only by the untimely decay of their 
victim, 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE CUSTOM. 
‘Tere are said to be no old maid's among 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine since the custom 
allows the young women to choose their hus- 
bands. When a young woman in the Ukraine 
feels a tender passion fora young mun, she 
goes to his parent’s house ond says to him, 
* Be you blessed of God.” She then sits down 
and addressing herself to the object of her af- 
fection, in the following terms ;—" Iran, The- 
odore, (or whatever else may be his name) the 
gocdness I see written in your countenance is 
a smfficient assurance to me that you are ca- 
pable of loving and ruling a wife; and your 
excellent qualities encourage me to hope that 
you will bring a good husband. It is in this 
belief that I have taken the resolution to come 
and beg you with all due humility, to accept 
me for your spouse.” She afterwards addresses 
the father and mother to the same effect, and 
solicits them earnestly to consent to the mar- 
riage 
If she meets with a refusal, she answers, 
“that she will not quit the house till she have 
married the wbject of her love.” If she be suf. 
ficiently persevering and have paticnce to stay 
a few days or weeks in the house, the parents 
are not only forced to give their consent, but 
frequently persuade their son to marry her. 
The young man likewise, is generally moved 
by her perseverance and affection, and gradu- 
ally aceustoms himself to the idea of making 
her his wife, and at length coneents. It is said 
that the parents never employ any force to 
compel her to leave their house, because they 
believe by so doing, they should draw down 
the vengeance of heaven upon their heads; 
and the girl’s family would not fail to resent 
such an action as a gricvous affront. 








VIKTUR AND HABIT. 
Socrates, in the ‘Phedron,’ makes a great 


difference between virtue and habit, in regard 
to the allotinents hereafter. He says that a 


rson who behaves well from a moral princi- 


ple, shall be entitled to an infinitely higher re~ 
ward than one who fills up the same measure 
of duty merely from use or exercise. 





NURSERY ELOQUENCE, 
“ Poor tottymouse have little piece of caky, 
and go rida with papa all pooty ?"—Bosten 
Post. 
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INDIAN TRADITION. 

We have been favoured with an Indian tra- 
dition concerning the origin of tobacco, Indian 
corn, and wheat ; which, although our re.ders 
may ‘have seen before, we shull relate:—At 
some distant period, two Indian youths, pur- 
suing the pleasures of the chase, were led 
to a remote and unfrequented part of the forest 
where, being fatigued and hungry, they sat 
down to repose themselves, and to drvss their 
victuals. Whilst they were thus employed, 
the spirit of the woods att.acted, as it is sup- 
posed, by the unusual and savoury swell of the 
venison, «pproached them in the form of a bean. 
tiful woman, and seated herself by them. The 
youths, awed by the presence of so superior a 
being, and struck with gratitu‘e for the conde. 
ecension she had showed them in becoming 
their gucst, presented to her, in the most res- 
pectful manner, a share of th ir repast, which 
she was pleased to accept, and upon which she 
regaled with seeming satisfaction. The meal 
being finished, the spirit having thanked them 
cordially for their attentions, and informed them 
that if they would return to the same place 
after the lipse of twelve months, they would 
find something which would recoiwpinse their 
kindness, disappearcd from their sight. The 
youths having watehed the revolving moons, 
and at the appvinted time, found that, upon the 
plaee on which the right arm of the goddess 
had reclined, an ear of Indian corn had sprang 
up—under the left, a stalk of wheat; and from 
the spot on which she had been seated, was 
growing a flourishing plant of tobaceo. 

ABATE FEA, 

The celebrated archwologist, the Abate Fea, 
died at Rome, at the advaneed age of 88 years, 
during 50 of which he had excrcised most de- 
cisive influence on the knowledge of Roman 
antiquilies and topography. ‘The Foreign 
Quarterly Review states that he was born in 
1753, at Nice, or according to other accounts 
at Pigne, near Oneglia. He early selected 
Rome for his residence, and most of the an- 
tiquities found there since that time, were either 
discovercd or first examined and described by 
him. As the tran-litor and commentator of 
Winckelmann, he is known to all Europe. 
The Archeological Institute has lost in him 
one of its most zealous members. The post of 
chief superintendent of antiquities tothe Pope, 
left vacant by his deat, has been confirred on 
Pictro Viscoi.ti, son of Alessandro, a distin- 
guished conn. isseur of medals, and nephew of 
Ennia Quirino Visconti, the celebrated Arche- 
vlogist. 


FEMALE MODESTY. 

We do not know to whom we ought to give 
credit for the following neatly written scrap :— 

“ Perhaps few fema'e graces have sueh cap- 
tivating powers, as modesty. It is one of the 
most distinguishing and attrac'ive characteris- 
tices of the sx. It inscmsibly deprives the 
profligate of his wanton schemes, and exalts 
his mind todefereace. Modesty has a double 
effect; it heightens the desire of the lover, and 
deters him from rudeness. Were woman to 
I se this amiable quality, all her charms would 
vanish, and the ardour of love be extinguish<d. 
Their beauty would be contemptible, their ad- 
dress disgusting, and their conversativn loath- 
some. ‘lhere is no part of the female charac. 
ter that mea revere so much as modesty. A 
woman without modesty, in-tead of gaining 
the affections of men, becomes an objet of 
abhorrence. There is no part of creation su 
insufferubly disagreeable to wen of delicate 
taste and real merit, as an immodest woman. 
On the contrary, modesty is the highest and 
most valuable jewel that adorns the female 
breast. It is the legitimate offspring of a noble 
mind. It is the criterion of innocence, the 
badge of purity, and the sure presage of future 
diguity and happiness. It is that which makes 


woman lovely, which heightens the charms of 
beauty, supplies the wantof it, n eliorates the 
Passious of men, and commands thcir perpetual 
ad 1,‘ration.” 
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RELIGION, 
There is a religion ia everything around us; 
a calm and holy religion in the unbreathing 
things of nature, which man wou'd do well to 
imitate. It is a meek and blessed influence, 
stealing, as it were, unawares upon the heart. 
It comes; it has no terror nor gloom in its ap- 
proach.s. It has not to rouse up the passions ; 
it is untramelled by the creeds, and unshadowed 
by the supe-stition of man, It is fresh from 
the hands of the Author, and glowing from the 
immedi.te presence of the Great Spirit, which 
pervades and quickens it. It is written on the 
arched sky ; it looks out from every star; it is 
among the hills and vallies of the earth; 
where the shrubless mountain-top pierecs the 
thin atmosphere of eternal winter, or where 
the mighty forest fluctuates before the strong 
wind with its dark waves of grcen filiage. It 
is spread out like a legible language upon the 
brood fuce of the unsleeping ocean It is the 
poetry of nature. It is this that uplifis the 
spirit within us, till it is tall enough to over- 
look the shadows of our place of probation; 
which breaks, link after link, the chain that 
binds us to materiality ; and which opens to ima- 
gination a world of spiritual beauty and holi- 
ness. 





EPIGRAM. 
A doctor well skilled in the medical art, 
’Mongst others, for Europe resolved to depart, 
And leave his domestic concerns— 
But what will become of the patients the 
while ? 
“Oh, fear not,” a neighbor replied with a 
smile, 
“They will live—’till the doctor returns!” 





THE PORTUGUESE PEASANT BOY'S SONG 
Is a beautiful scrap, which appeared in Lon- 
don at the time the French and English were 
“drenching their sabres in cach other’s blood,” 
upon the very spot, where the scene of the 
verses is laid. A commentator of the day re- 
marks, “ these lines are said feelingly to de- 
seribe the mild, yet ferocious—tender, yet vin- 
dictive character of the Portuguese peasantry.” 
The beacon is blazing bright, father, 
And strong is the cannon’s shock, 
And sce what a swarthy light, father, 
Stains the peak of Alverca’s rock. 
*T'was the tramp of an English courier, 
Whic': clattered so quick on the moor, 
For I saw the soldier’s sabre 
Flash bright as he dash'd by the door. 
So take down the good ol. brand, father, 
But lend me my brether’s dirk ; 
Tis light in a stripling’s hand, father, 
Ani fit for a stripling’s work. 
Then away to the midnight battle, 
But soft o’er the threshold tread, 
Lest my mother should hear your foot ‘al, 
And scream as we leave the shed. 
S:i'l brighter the beacon’s blaze, father, 
And strong the cannon’s shock, 
And the smoke has hid the rays, father, 
Which flasb’d round Alverca’s rock. 
One kiss on the cheek of my mother, 
One kiss will not break her skeep— 
Then away for the midnight battle, 
Then away for Alverca’s steep. 
Modern Love Matches have been |thus satir- 
ized in rhyme :— 
The girls of this age so dazzhd with show, 
Aid vo eagerly scek after marriage ; 
That to chureh with the devil they gladly would 
g9, 
If the devil would keep them a carriage. 
Wilberforce, is accu ed of the fillowing 
epigrim, written afier reading a pamphlet, by 
Mr. Rose, on prepositicns :— 
Uncrampt yourself by grammar’s rules, 
You hate the jirgon of the school-, 
And deem it wond’rous silly— 
Yet, reading your unfetter’d prose 
I wish t e too licentious Rose, 
Was temper’d by the chaster Lilly.* 


*The celebrated grammarian. 





TURNER’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY, 
A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo- Dramas. 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at the principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constant use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New Yoik, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 
Theatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 

rtrait of some celebrated performer in a favor. 
ite character; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country. 

The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public. 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productiovs. 

These Plays will form an excelent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor incliaation to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable. 

1 Therese. 40 Omnibus, 

Portrait of Forrest.}31 Damon and Pythias. 
2 Dead Shot. 32 Gladiator. 

3 Hainlet. 33 Pickwick Club, 

4 Chimney Piece. 34 Pizarro. 

5 Clari. 35 Love Chase. 

6 Dumb Belle. 36 Othello. 
7 Unfinished Gent. | Port-ait of Miss A. Fisher 

8 Golden Farmer. 37 La Sonambula, 

Portrait of Sefton|38 Lady of Lyons. 
9 John Jones, 39 Athenian Captive. 
10 Uncle Sam. 40 Woman’s Wit. 
11 Tom Cringle. 41 The Irish Lion, 
12 Hunting a Turtle. |42 The Spitfire 











13 Provost of Bruges. 

14 Wandering Minstrel 

15 Richard II1I. 
Portrait of Booth, 


43 St. Patrick’s Eve, 
Portrait of Mr. Power, 

44 Rory O’ More. 

145 The Ransom. 


16 Man about Town, [46 Pleasant Neighbor. 
17 My Uncle Jobo, (47 Maid of Mariendorpt 
18 Heir at Law. 148 Tom Noddy’s Secret 
19 The SevenClerks |49 The Stranger. 

20 Lucille. 50 lon 

21 Douglas. Portrait of Miss Tree. 


22 Review. 51 Richelieu . 
Portrait of Radawey.\52 Virginius. 

23 Ugolino. 53 The Sea Captain. 

24 P. P. 54 Love. 

25 Mummy. 55 Maid of Flerence. 


26 Wrecker’s Daughter|56 Jobn di Procida, 
27 Bottle Lmp. 
28 Flight to America. [58 Cinderella. 
29 Wallace. 59 Fra Diavolo, 
Portrait of Conner. \60 Money. 
FISHERS EDITION 
oF 

Standaid Farces and Interludes. 
Wolf and Lamb. Married Kake, 
Personation, Monsieur Tonson, 
Lrish Tutor. Good Night's Rest 
Idiot Witness, Bombastes Furioso. 
The Secret. State Secrets. 
Day in Paris. Vurning the Tables, 


Scan. Mag. Suaws. 
The Rendezvous. lwo Gregorie. 
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Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, cn 
the cash principle, at six cents per numter. 
Those res:ding at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be had :— 

15 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia ; 

52 Chatham Street, New York; 

71 Court Street, Boston ; and 

10 North Street, Baltimore. 




















